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“Speech of Hon. Watter A. Bur.etan, of 

akota, on the subject of Indian Affairs in 
- the United States and Territories, delivered 
_ inthe House of Representatives, Feb. 9, 1869.” 

Concluded from page 68. 

- But, sir, we have exhausted our theories 
and must face the practical question which 
now presents itself to us, and from which 
there is no escape. Aside from the humane 
and Christian view of the subject, which ap- 
pears to have been utterly disregarded by our 
Government in all of its recent dealings with 
the Indian tribes of the country, we are met 
| here to-day with the earnest, practical ques- 
“4 tion of peace upon the terms of returning 
‘national justice and good faith, or of a long 
and bloody war, waged and prosecuted by 
the poor, neglected, starving tribes for the 
God-given right to live. War, with all its 
cruelties and the lasting train of more de- 
structive evils, has been resorted to and failed. 
‘§ Hundreds of millions from the Treasury of 
# the nation have been expended in trying to 
exterminate the Indian race by our system 
4) @ of military murders. But, sir, thus far our 

‘§ force has proved unavailng. Our army, when 
marshalled against these people by our most 
renowned leaders, has been shorn of all its 
power and its glory save that which crowns 
the murderer’s efforts and entwines itself in 
serpent coils around the assassin’s brow. 
Some inscrutable power nerves the arms and 
fires the hearts of the race in its apparently 
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unequal struggle for existence ; and, judging 
from the past, our national Treasury will be 
bankrupt and our country disgraced long be- 
fore the Indian tribes of the West will be 
forced into submission by the military power 
of the Government. 

Our Indian wars aré costly. The interest 
of the money expended in the Florida war 
exceeds double the amount required for our 
whole Indian service. , The Sioux war cost 
more than thirty million doblars, the bare in- 
terest of which is sufficient to subsist the whole 
Sioux nation through all coming time. Since 
that time our Indian wars have cost tens of 
millions, and are still costing many million — 
dollars a year, every doilar of which is voted 
by this House without a word of complaint. 
But, sir, let some member get up here and 
venture to ask an appropriation of the inter- 
est of the amount annually expended in keep- 
ing up our western armies, to clothe and pro- 
vision the Indians, and a cry of opposition 
will be raised that knows no bounds, . 

But gentlemen ask what line of policy do 
ta propose? How are we to reunite the 

roken cords of friendship and maintain 
friendly relations with our Indian tribes? 
There is nothing easier than this. We have 
but to reverse our past method of dealin 
with them, treat them kindly, deal justly, an 
convince them by our acts of humanity and 
justice that we sincerly desire to befriend and 
save them. Extend the warm hand of a 
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jvil and military service. After a thorough 
investigation had in the heart of the Indian 


FE and after having sought all the in- 


























formation which promised to throw light upon 
subject, these commissioners were forced 
9 the conclusion that the principal cause of 
our troubles with the warlike tribes is due to 
the invasion of their country by the whites, 
our cruelty toward them and the bad faith 
manifested on our part in not fulfiling the 
treaty stipulations which exist between them 
and the United States. 
It was agreed by the commissioners that 
faith on the part of the Government to- 
ward the Indians, whose means of subsistence 
we have destroyed and whose homes we have 
invaded, as well as economy in carrying on 
the Government, demanded a radical change, 
and that a pacific policy was the only one 
which held out a promise of success, Accord- 
ingly, treaties were negotiated with most, if 
not all, of the hostile tribes east of the Rocky 
fountains, and although the stipulations for 
food’and clothing were long delayed by the 
Government, the thirty thousand Sioux who 
were parties to the treaty remain perfectly 
friendly to-day, and will continue so as long 
as the United States fulfils its part of the 
said treaty. 
Ginecsl Harney, 
Army, who has see 
honorable service; 


officer of the regular 
re than fifty years of 
of which has been in 
the Indian country, selected as one of the 
commissioners. He Was present and took 
ee in making all of these late'treaties. He 

new just what they contained, what they 
meant, and was wisely selected to take charge 
of the large district which had been set apart 
for the sole use and occupancy of the Sioux 
nation. It was late in the season when this 
veteran officer undertook the herculean task 
of locating and feeding these Indians through 
the approaching winter. The only means of 
transportation in the district was up the’ Mis- 








‘souri river, the waters of which were so low 


as to more than double the cost of transpor- 
tation. There had been but $200,000 placed 
in his hands to enable him to carry into effect 
the solemn treaty with the Sioux, who, upon 
the faith of its guarantees, had just abandoned 
the war path and pledged themselves toa future 
life of peace and friendship. The number of In- 
dians who, by the terms of this treaty, were to 
receive a pound of beef and a pound of flour 
per day exceeded twenty-five thousand in 
number. Provision had to be made to feed 
them for at least six months. After making 
aliowance for those who could not get into 
the reservation before spring, it was estimated 
that fifteen thousand would have to be sub- 
sisted for at least six months before supplies 
could reach them in the spring. This alone 





would require three million six hundred 
thousand pounds of beef which, at a cost 


of— 
Twelve cents per pound, amounts to......... $432,000 
And 3,600,000 pounds of four, at ten cents 
POT POU seis deccicscrdeciess desedd sccdsdedsscecec 360,000 
Total 00s covcenr op ‘erenecoesversseee seve sos $792,000 


In addition to these articles it was provid- 


ed by treaty that houses should be built, saw- 
mills erected, horses and cattle purchased, 
farming and mechanical implements supplied 
for the use of the Indians; for the faithful 
performance of which General Harney was 
provided with the insignificant sum of $200,- 
000. He went forward, encountered the dif- 
ficulty, and overcame it. He realized that 
the issues of peace and war were in his hands, 
To fail to carry out the letter and spirit of 
the treaty was to rekindle the flame of a long, 
cruel, and costly Indian war throughout the 
Northwest, while the discharge of the national 
obligation promised the enjoyment of peace 
and tranquillity throughout that entire sec- 
tion of the country which had so long been 
the scene of savage warfare. By the honest, 
fearless, and determined efforts of this just 
man, this true patriot and philanthropist, the 
peace and safety of our frontiers have been 
secured, a long and cruel war arrested, and 
millions of dollars saved to the Treasury, 
while the warmest gratitude of unnumbered 
thousands of our citizens in the northwest 
attest the value of the meritorious services 
which he has rendered to them and the 
country. 


But two methods for the adjustment of 
these difficulties are now thought of. That 
proposed and so successfully inaugurated by 
the peace commission commends itself to the 
favorable consideration of the Christian states- 
man, the philanthropist, and the true econo- 
mist. By its adoption the Indians will wit- 
ness our returning good faith and rejoice ; 
they will abandon the war-path and settle 
down upon their reservations; peace and safe- 
ty will reign uninterruptedly throughout our 
entire territorial domain; hope will once 
more be lighted in the red man’s heart, and 
the spirit of his brave progenitors will again 
elevate his depressed nature. On the con- 
trary, if war, murder, robbery, and rapine are 
to be persisted in, and the policy of extermin- 
ation, or subjugation even, is to be carried out, 
our frontiers are doomed to a fresh baptism 
of fire and blood unparalleled in the history 
of Indian warfare, and our national Treasury 
will be doomed to inevitable bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have entered on the last 
month of my congressional duties. I neither 
ask nor desire political honors. A sense of 
duty alone has prompted me to the consi:ler- 
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ation of this subject. 
country’s history these feeble utterances in 
behalf of this downtrodden race will stand 
as a lasting admonition of past cruelty and 
neglect toward all the Indian tribes of this 
country ; and as a warning of judgments to 
come, if time continues and God reigns, unless 
we discharge the obligations which He has 
imposed upon this Government toward this 
oppressed and persecuted people. 


On the page of my 


eee 
THE UNION OF BODY AND SOUL. 


Tue body is more than a shell, more than 

a garment, more than a house: it is the mar- 
ried, co-vperating partner of the spirit. As 
the soul is fitted to bea habitation of God, so 
is the body fitted to be the habitation of the 
soul. The soul is no sooner affected by the 
presence of God, than the body also is affect- 
In a'moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 

the body takes on the conditions of the spirit. 
If the soul be in distress, the body also is in 
distress and refuses food, or if food be taken, 
the stomach has not spirit enough to digest it. 
~ In hours of social delight, the body is as 
much hel and comforted as the spirit ; all 
its senses me keen, the appetite is lively, 
digestion is vigorous. Every hour of life the 
y is' receiving its condition from the spirit. 

If you pray, not only the soul, but the body 
also reesives the Divine influence. If you 
sin, the course fulfills itself in- your soul and 
body, at the same time. 





For Frienus’ Intelligencer. 
THY BIRTHRIGHT. 
No. 2. 

“The mission of the Society of Friends,” 
said a late writer, “is not to compare differ- 
ent forms of Church government, but to call 
all men to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
to whom the gathering of the people must be, 
and by whose Spirit they will be led and 
guided into all truth.” 

This embodies the fundamental belief held 
by. the Society. : That God is the Teacher of 
His people, and that His saving Light as 
manifested in His dear Son, is sufficient to 
redeem every seeking soul. This brings us 
to the inquiry, what does this Birthright re- 
quire of those who, without any will or con- 
sent of their own, (being born into member- 
ship), havea place in the ranks of the Society, 
growing up from infancy with a knowledge of 
their right, but often with no clear under- 
standing of what it bestows or what it claims 
in return. And here is the labor of the pa- 
rent most needed. In the tender years of 
childhood, the mind is easily influenced; there 
are few lessons more readily impressed on the 
plastic understanding, than the simple, prac- 
tical truths underlying our holy profession, 
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provided a beginning is made with the fing § ther, 
dawning of intelligence. _& these 

The parent stands in the same relation ig § Bocie 
the young child as does the Father aboveig§ made 
his accountable children. Desires must bg @ beret 
restrained, dispositions controlled, and obg§ who 
dience required long before the mind is capa § woul 
ble of reasoning, or of comprehending the the . 
tent of its accountability. The child must beg amp 
encouraged to confide in his parents, and they § aod 
in turn, not unmindful of the compassion § life ' 
which they crave for themselves, should beg sura 
careful to exercise the aame towards the pre § of n' 
cious charge committed to their care. Many, § of C 
very many of you, dear young people, cam § he ¢ 






bear witness to this tender, guarded care on 

part of your parents, You have come to that 
period in your lives, when the responsibility” 
rests with yourselves. Sooner or later, that 
voice which is heard in every soul, will address} 
to each this momentous query, “ Where art 



















































































thou?” The answer marks a turning point § wai 
in spiritual life. The awakened soul hastens § “li 
to acquaint itself with God, that it may beat#  " 
peace. This leads to examination; and weg sin 
come to appreciate what are the requirements § up 
of this Birthright. | do 

Dear friend, to whom this call has been § do 
extended, cast. not lightly aside thy claim § inc 
to the inheritance of thy fathers. Weigh its § wi 
demands, measure its privileges, not in a spirit J ex 
of criticism, but with ap earnest desire to dis § m 
cover, whether they.are adapted to thy indie § ac 
vidual wants. Be fully persuaded in thy own § of 
mind, was the injunction of an eminent apoe § 4s 
tle. This is the part of wisdom ; to disregard § th 
would be wronging thyself, and the Society § fe 
which has extended its fostering care over thy 9 
infantile years. There are no unfathomed 9 | 
mysteries in the brief creed which it offers, § P 
Its first obligation is an acknowledgment of § = 
a belief in the existence of one living and true J i 
God, the Creator and upholder of all thinga § ¢ 
In the revealings of truth, we behold Him as § I 
a loving Father, bestowing his bounty on all § 0 
the creatures He has made, dispensing bleae § 8 
ings with an unsparing hand, and claiming § | 
in return a filial obedience,—patiently bear @ t 
ing with the failings and departures of his g t 





finite children—ever ready to welcome the | 
prodigal, hearing, even when’ afar off, his” 
hungering cry for the bread of his father’s” 
house. It teaches that “God has not left 
himself without a witness ”—but in every age | 
of the world, at various times and under wide — 
ly differing circumstances, has sent his cho-~ 
sen servants,—adapting to the wants of his” 
creatures the messages of love or of warning 
which they have been commissioned to bear ~ 
to the children of men. It asks you to accept © 
the lessons of wisdom and truth that fell from 
the lips of the dear Son, and sent of the Ka- 
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ther, as the rule and guide of your lives. On 
these are based the Testimonies held by the 
Society, to which, as heirs of the promises 
made to the fathers, it claims your earnest ad- 
herence. Would we be the disciples of Him 
who sealed his testimony with his blood? 
would we learn the way of acceptance with 
the Father of mercies? let us copy his ex- 
ape He was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners. To this purity of 


nd 
pas life we are individually called, with the as- 
ould gurance that we shall find help in every time 
the pre § ofneed. None can say they are the disciples 
Many, § of Christ, who are unwilling to follow where 
ple, cam § he directs; the path may seem thorny, but it 
eon the § leads to a quiet habitation where the soul finds 
to that ceand rest. It offers no fig-leaf covering be- 
sibility § hind which the guilty conscience may seek to 
er, hide from the Searcher of hearts, no veil of a 
address § shadowy dispensation separates from the Holy 
ere art § of Holies. The Shekina to which it invites, 
5 Pol t] waits no priestly benediction, but fills the 
asteng § “living temple with its holy presence.” 
y beat The importance of holding the truth in 
ind we simplicity cannot be too strongly insisted 
ements § upon. As I look over the troubled waters of 
“§ doubt and uncertainty into which the rigid 
8 been § dogmas of theologians have plunged the young 
claim § inquirer, and the abysmal depths through 
igh its § which the arm of Everlasting Love has been 
a spirit # extended to save the soul despairing of the 
to diss § mercy and forgiveness so freely offered for its 
y indie J acceptance, remembering the fearful doom 
hy own § of eternal reprobation that haunted my feeble 
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aspirations for a “closer walk with God,” 
through many years of my younger life, I 
feel it enjoined upon me to warn you against 
setting any limit to the free gift of the Father’s 
love; and also to assert that all the dark and 
partial dogmas which disfigure the creeds of 
men have grown out of their imperfect know- 
ledge of the mission of our dear Lord, which 
clouded the vision of his immediate followers. 
In the light of the advancing rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness these gloomy views are dis- 
sipating, and the broader ground of our holy 
profession, which holds that “God willeth not 
the death of any,” is finding a lodgment in 
the hearts of his children, 
L. J. BR. 


4th mo. 1st, 1869. 





Few of us perhaps know what exquisite 
delight we throw away by the thought— What 
is the harm of this? The harm is the harm 
it does us; the use is the good we get by it. 
A single eye will gather light enough from 
experience to avoid what is injurious, and 
choose what is essentially good; and God 
vouchsafes to our simplicity the guidance He 
refuses to our frowardness.—C, Fry. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 


In reading the contribution entitled “ An- 
other Query,” signed N. P., and pub- 
lished in No. 3 of the present volume, 
the feeling has arisen that not only a para- 
graph or two in it, but occasionally in other 
recent articles, upon the subject of prayer, 
may tend to cloud the minds of inquisitive, 
though earnest and sincere seekers after truth. 
Portions of the article we would probably all 
unite with, and it may be that N. P. holds 
views identical with those I am about to ex- 
press—but to me the language is at least open 
to a misconstruction that may prove a stumb- 
ling block. 

“Tt seems strange that any should expect 
by prayer to change the purposes of Deity. 
My view is that when humbled under a sense 
of my own insufficiency, and feeling a spirit 
of prayer, it is to me an evidence that what 
I am led to ask for, is in harmony with the 
Divine mind,” says my friend N. P. That 
by any means we, the finite, should overpower 
or change the will of the Infinite, is, I suppose, 
not believed by any one; but that God has 
appointed prayer—true and faith-born prayer, 
as a means of changing results, as a means 
by which we may attain ends otherwise un- 
obtained, many certainly do believe, and the 
reading of language similar to that quoted 
revives the uncomfortable feeling attending 
the view sometimes held forth, that God seeks 
to glorify himself through our nothingness 
and self-abasement, and demands that we 
shall supplicate him with the certainty that 
the results will remain as though we had not 
thought of supplication. 

I believe God created us rational beings, 
and our chief end is to glorify him, not by 
self-abasement, but by so living that our hap- 
piness here and hereafter may prove the wis- 
dom of his laws, obedience to which results in 
this happiness; self-abasement comes as a re- 
sult of departure from his law, and the con- 
sequent failure and disgrace following the 
preferring of our wisdom to His. The mo- 
ment we recognize this result, and pray to be 
forgiven, asking for strength to return to him, 
we again enter the domain of love; even 
the humiliation of acknowledged error being 
changed to a chastened happiness, and a fear 
of our own strength, lest we fall again. 

I believe that Prayer is the duty and the 
pleasure of every true Christian, and I cannot 
think that being so, it accomplishes nothing. 
The entire life and teaching of Jesus breathes 
lové to man, and makes love to God and man 
a Christian’s highest duty ; can Love demand 
that we ask, and yet say “it will in no wise 
change my purpose?” We do not under- 
stand the things of God except by inspiration, 
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yet I think we may rest assured that true 
prayer availeth much, not only in bringing 
us into harmony with Christ our Master, but 
in bringing the desired result, if it would be 
dest for us, and in bringing us into a truer 
and better knowledge of God’s purposes, and 
of what would be desirable, if our prayer is 
amiss. True and helpful prayers are often 
offered, that ask for that which is not hest, 
and therefore not granted; these are not in 
the name or power ot Christ, but may be in 
the best light of him who prays, and be as 
freely and as lovingly answered to his condi- 
tion, as when he grows into the knowledge 
and strength of grace, and asks not amiss. 

In No. 1 of the present volume, under the 
head of “ Prayer,” occurs the sentence “The 
higher man’s conceptions of God become, the 
less he prays, but the more he is influenced 
by the spirit of prayer ;” while doubtless not 
changing the sense of the writer at all, I 
would change the words, so as to say “The 
higher man’s conceptions of God become, the 
moré constant is his prayer, until it becomes 
almost an atmosphere, in which he lives and 
has his being.” 

I am glad T. added his very acceptable 
article, alluding toa state in which Prayer 
is so peculiarly strengthening and soothing, 
and also the Extract above quoted from. 

While recognizing and rejoicing in the 
awakening of a desire within our Society to 
re-investigate the grounds upon which we 
stand, oak. bring our principles and_profes- 
sions again to the test of “ the Light,” let us be 
careful that we say what we mean, speak of 
what we know, and shed light rather than 
darkness upon the subjects we deal with, for, 
as N, P. says, many perish for lack of know- 
ledge—and I might add lack knowledge, be- 
cause they look to outward teachers, and the 
blind lead the blind till both fall into the 
ditch. 

Richmond, Ind, 


From’ the Philadelphia 1 edger. 
STANDARDS OF DUTY. 


. No oneever yet attained to greatness, who 
imitated the faults as well as the merits of 
others, There never has been such a thing 
as a perfect man of business, one who has not 
sometimes come short of complete success, 
when. by greater. diligence and prudence, or 
by more energy or accuracy, he might have 
done better. There never was a perfect poet 
or painter, or sculptor, or physician or lawyer. 
No one would attain to eminence in any of 
these pursuite, by imitating the failings as well 
as the excellencies of even the most distin- 
guished, in their professions. The wise man 
studies the points of excellence in each, and 
marks their various approaches to perfection, 
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and how they were acquired, and if he stud 
their faults, it is only to avoid them. Th 
man who aims most earnestly at a perfe 
standard, will make the nearest approach 
it. Though he may fall far below his ma 
yet his progress will be rapid, his attainme 
great, and thus trained and disciplined, ] 
may even appear to others to have attain 
to that for which he still labors and hopes, 
The same truth applies in matters of th 
heart and life. Those who are aiming af} 
perfect standard of excellence in so 
moral and religious life, following it, though 
it may be at a distance discouraging to theme 
selves, are really making the greatest ape 
proach to what they seek, and are daily ime 
proving and progressing in excellence and 
virtue. It is true that such a life requires 
constant watchfulness,' but this will soon be 
come easy and instructive. Habits of untin 






























= 
ing vigilance, difficult and painful at the out 
set, when once formed, yield a compound in 
terest in their results. The formation of good 
habits is like the planting of an acorn, whicl 
in that form, is so feeble that an infant’s f F 
may crush it, but ultimately becomes an oak § — 
which giants cannot shake. A life aimingatg I 
perfection requires attention to minute duties § ing: 
that are in constant danger of being over § bek 
looked. Little things form the charactery§ flos 
little virtues practiced faithfully make great § abi 
ones easy, and make up in number what they § to! 
seem to lack in importance. Just as all therg cos! 
daily drilling of troops in time of peace)§ bal 
enables them to face the enemy with con . | we 
dence in the day of battle, so mecting and § ex} 
overcoming the little temptations and diffe 9 am 





culties that daily beset mankind, are the best 9 bet 
means of acquiring those virtuous principles § an 
that will support them in the hour of great” 








estdanger. The little duty isa stepping-stone | gr 
to the higher. As he who should despise the J as 
simpler problems of Euclid, because they § di 
seem so meagre in their results, could never § W 





reach the higher mathematics, or make those” 
far-reaching calculations upon which so much ~ 
of practical science depends, so he who dee 
pises the minor virtues and duties of life,” 
which are the foundations of nearly all prac- 
tical good, can never attain to an experience © 
of the higher. 3 
The man who is scrupulous in honesty to a 7 
fraction, and steadily resists every temptation 7 
to overreach in the smallest matters, will 7 
gradually acquire a principle so firm, that no — 
opportunity, however alluring, could for @ ~ 
moment even tempt him to sacrifice his in- 7 
tegrity. And the same is true with all the | 
virtues. High aims and constant minute en- ~ 
deavors to follow up the standard of perfec | 
tion in everything, are the great means of pro- — 
gressive improvement. It is true that this — 
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implies a daily struggle and effort that may 
hard to many. If an inward love for 
cellence and a strong will to pursue it do 
pot enter into this struggle, no progress in 
virtue will be made. In making perfection 
their aim, they must daily strive to live up 
ically to what they hold theoretically. 
hen they become conscious of any duty it 
must be done fearlessly, thoroughly, and at 
whatever sacrifice. In every part of their 
conduct, their company, their reading, their 
habits of any kind, in the health of their bo- 
dies, the improvement of their minds, and 
# the fulfilment of every social and religious 
pe duty, while they aim at a perfect understand- 
ime § ing of the most excellent way, they must ac- 
curately practice each new lesson as fast as 
they gain it. It is thus that all advances in 
knowledge become vitalized. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


























If thou could trace the ebbings and flow- 
ings of the tide of feeling, thou would, my 
beloved friend, view my little bark often 
floating upon an tinstable element. Some 
ability has been witnessed to exercise a care 
to keep it from foundering, although it has 
cost considerable effort to preserve a proper 
balance. Thou gave evidence in thy truly 
welcome fold, of having a just sense of my 
experience since our separation—“ working 
among the rubbish;” no language could have 
better expressed it. The cares of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches were repre- 
sented in former times as obstacles to the 
growth of the good seed, and do they not now 
as effectually choke and prevent the free bud- 
ding of the heavenly plant in many minds 
where the gracious Hubaedmie hath a right 
to expect even much fruit? How bountifully 
hath He, in many instances, dispensed his 
choicest blessings, and alas for the increase! 
Thus J feel, and thus I speak to thee, who will 
not, I am sure, suspect me for a moment of 
assuming the judgment seat toward my breth- 
ren whom [ love in the truth—kind hearts 
and clear inteilects—but that which is lacking 
cannot be numbered. Perhaps I ought not to 
have put this on paper, but thy just apprecia- 
tion of the “ ming cup” seemed to open the 
way fora little freedom of expression. Wehave 
had several silent meetings as to vocal testi- 
mony. Last First day week, —— gave us a 
short dively communication near the close of 
the meeting, on the necessity of minding the 
restrictions of Truth, and attending closely to 
its limitations in our own breasts; it seemed 
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to me “a word in season.” Near the hour of 
closing last First-day, there was spread before 
us a clear view of the all-sufficiency of the 
principles in which we profess to rest our faith 
and the necessity of strict watchfulness to its 
teachings, but, notwithstanding the evidence 
that the testimony was even eagerly received 
by many, I could but remember the instruc- 
tive parable wherein we are told, that many 
received the “word gladly,” but for want of 
root it perished. : 

The shadows have not passed away—the 
morning dawneth not yet—but it was comfort- 
ing*to have thee reiterate what had consol- 
ingly presented itself to my mind—that the 
covenant of the Lord is as sure with the night 
as with the brightness of day—and yet how 
ardently we watch, and almost impatiently 
too. This appears to have been experienced 
also by those who have gone before us. The 
illustrious Paul, when upon the tossing ele- 
ment, and fearing shipwreck, signified they 
“cast anchor and wished for the light,” and 
he further says “it is given us not only to be- 
lieve, but also to suffer.” Oh! then, for 
ability to obey the injunction “in patience 
possess ye your souls.” It is cheering—yea 
it is enlivening to my drooping spirits, even 
to hear of the resurrection, and though I re- 
ceive the tidings not as some formerly, yet 
will thou be surprised and consider me cen- 
surable, when I acknowledge I would rather 
put my finger to the print of the nails and 
the hand into the side, than that faith 
should be weak. Thy present state of enjoy- 
ment renews the recollection of what the 
master said, and which situation I have oft 
looked desiringly toward—that there be some 

resent who should not taste death until they 

now the kingdom to come with power. 
Continue, therefore, my precious friend, to 
be a waymark—a confirmation—a testifier 
in this our day, to the truths spoken afore- 
time. In the mouth of many witnesses all 
things shall be established. 





COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


The commercial morality of this nation is 
corrupt to a fearful: extent. If I make any 
allusion to this melancholy fact, people say : 
“Oh you do not understand business.” Now, 
if business were a correct thing, I think I 
could understand itif it were conducted upon 
perfectly honest and straightforward princi- 
ples. I am not such a simpleton as not to be 
able to see when a thing is honest or dis- 
er: and if there be a mode of conduct- 

ng business which is so intricate, shufflin 

and complex that I cannot widbeutelod 
whether it is honest or-not, then I say it is 
something which needs looking into and re- 
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— 
wires alteration. When a common-sense|as white as snow, though they be red prison 
hristian man cannot understand business, it crimson, they shall be as wool. Isaiah 1, 18 & adieu 

is time that business should know that it has faith i 
no business to be such business as it is.— By appropriate means the most rec Bi 
Spurgeon. and depraved may become virtuous. TI i, 









murderer is not always among the most d 
graded, nor is he a sinner above all 1 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 10, 1869. | Citcumstances may greatly modify tho Cas 
SS | not, exquse guilt. Like Cain, he may fi 

set m 

new § 

God. 

TI 

P., a 

is d 

of Capital Punishment. But from the indif- | testimony, and is questioning the power dest 

ference manifested by some of the leading | boundless grace. One instance which hag) a 

minds of the age in relation to the subjects occurred within a few years, we will narrate for 























journ without repealing this unrighteous law, | favor of repealing the death penalty i Hitic 
and removing from the statute-book this crim-| have come under our special. notice. It ig § whi 
-son stain. By the recent contributions of our | that of a poor ignorant woman whose tem-_ ~ 
friend L. J. R., the subject has been brought | per when excited knew no bounds. In a fit) 





its of the Society there may be no special | much force as to kill him, and then attemp: 
need of argumentation, yet it is well for us to | to conceal her guilt by burning the bodys 
inquire whether we are doing our part in aid | This terrible deed would seem too revoltingy 
of this momentous reform. If men could be| to be recited but for the sequel. In the) 
impressed with a consciousness of the holy County where it occurred, there was a strong | 
germ that lies within therh, which constitutes | Opposition to Capital Punishment, and rather’ 
them temples of God, it certainly would ren- than hang a woman, the prisoner was con+) 
der more inviolate human life by i increasing victec of murder in the second degree, and’ 


before our readers, and while within the Jim-| of passion she struck her husband ven 
























a reverence for it. We believe there is a| sentenced to the Penitentiary for twelve years, te 
growing disposition to entertain the view that | When she was received into the Institution 9 fj 
it is better to save life than to destroy it. her appearance and manner were anything. 

Justice and humanity forbid the infliction of | but promising. Her heart anne as im) 9 & 
needless punishment, and all beyond what is penetrable as the “nether mill-stone.” But, ; 
requisite for the preservation of Society, must | in process of time, she was pot so indifferent to. j 


be regarded as criminal and therefore repre- | kindness, and received her visitors, if not cor-|§ - | 
hensible. dially, with less apparent repugnance. all f 
The offender already within the grasp of | change was gradual until she became as one 
the law, and powerless within the prison cell, | “ clothed and in her right mind.” 4 
being guarded with a vigilance calculated to| In turn, it was hers to manifest a desire | 
remove all fear, what is our duty toward | for good, and for the visits of those who could: | 
him? Shall we not remember that the Al- | speak to her of spiritual and heavenly things. ” 
mighty delighteth in “mercy and not sacri-| Yes, this depraved creature became a Chris- — 
fice?” and endeavor to be instrumental by| tian in the true acceptation of the term. — 
kindly words and deeds, in arousing his latent} With humility and meekness she acknow- — 
spiritual perceptions, so that he may take#led the Power which had redeemed lier from — 
hold of the merciful invitation—“ Come now | sin and transgression, and had given hera — 
and let us reason together saith the Lord— | foretaste of heavenly peace and joy. Aftera 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be | few years her health declined, and within the — 
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red ik json walls, but with a freed spirit she bade 
ph 1, adieu to those around her, with a triumphant 
recklag i faith in the love and goodness of Him whose 
hs, Thee “mercies are from everlasting to everlasting.” 
most de The language of the Psalmist is not inap- 
all megi plicable to the wonderful change wrought in 


though poor Maria. The Lord “ brought me up out 
nay feg of an horrible pit—out of the miry clay and 
he can set my feet upon a rock—and He hath put a 
rotectad§ BeW song in’ my mouth, even praise unto our 


| by they God.” Isaiah 40 c. 2-3 v. 

44 | The following letter from John Bright, M. 
murda P., addressed to one of our countrymen who 
: divine @ # deeply interested in the abolition of the 


ower oh death penalty, is forcible and to the point: 


ch hag M. H. Bover, Esq. 
arratesg DEAR Str: I do not think the punishment 
ehts in of death is necessary to the security and well- 


~~, 8 being of society; and I believe its total abo- 
Which J }ition would not tend to increase those crimes 
It ig, § which it is now supposed by many to prevent. 
e tem- § The security and well-being of society do not 
na fit depend on the severity of punishmenis.. Bar- 
‘ith barism in the law promotes barbarism among 
“Jim those subject to the law; and acts of cruelty 
mplegr@ under the law, become examples of similar 
bodyii# acts done contrary to law. 












olting® The real security for human life is to be 
n the @ found in a reverence for it. If the law re- 
tromail ded it as inviolable, then the people would 

ong”) gin also so to regard it. A deep reverence 


for human life is worth more than a thousand 
executions in the prevention of murder, and 
: and! is,in fact, the great security for human life. 
ears, | rhe law of capital punishment, whilst pre- 

. | tending to support this reverence, does, in 
ution Ff fact, tend to destroy it. 
hing Ifthe death penalty is of any force in any case 
im.) to deter from crime, it is of much more force 
But, in lessening our chief security against it, for 
ww roclaims the fact that kings, parliament, 

Tf judges, and juries may determine when and 
cor-|"§ - how menmay be put to death by violence, and 
The) @ familiarity with this idea cannot strengthen 
one § the reverence for human life. 
a To put to death for crimes, civil or politi- 

. 1 § cal, is to give proof of weakness rather than 
s1ré, § strength, and of barbarism rather than Chris- 
uld: § tian civilization. 
8. If the United States could get rid of 
the gallows, it would not stand long here. 
| One by one, we “ Americanize” our institu- 
mf tions; and I hope, in all that is.good, we may 
We # not be unwilling to follow you. Iam, very 
m § truly yours, JOHN Bricut. 


‘ather, | 
i 


Cons) 





“a 

a Correction.—The initials appended to the article 
entitled ‘‘The Good Old Way,’’ in last week’s is 

he § sue, should be I. H., instead of S. H. 


Marien, on the 18th of Third month, 1869, with 
the approbation of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Wit- 
LiAM H. Vanpecrirt, son of Jesse and Susan Van- 
degrift, of Byberry, to Saran T.,daughter of John M. 
and Mary Ann Comly, of Upper Dublin, Penna. 








Diep, suddenly at Bloomfield, county of Prince 
Edward, Canada West, of heart disease, on the 2d of 
Second month, 1869, Caraarine, wife of Stephen 
White, in the 70th year of her age. In her death 
our Society has lost a valuable member, and the 
poor a warm-hearted sympathizing friend. She 
became a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting 
by convincement, and for many years usefully filled 
the responsible stations of Elder and overseer, being 
well qualified for the duties by the adornment of a 
meek and quiet spirit. She was a diligent attender 
of meetings, and an excellent example therein, 
evincing by her solid reverential countenance that 
her devoted spirit was holding communion with the 
Father. Although called away suddenly she was 
found ready. The day before her death, while con- 
versing with the writer, she mentioned the liability 
of her speedy dissolution with as much composure 
as though it had been one of the ordinary affairs of the 
day, saying, ‘‘I see nothing in my way.” The 
faneral took place on the 6ih, and was attended by 
a large concourse of near relatives and friends, and 
proved a solemn favored season, evidently proving 
that a mother in our Israel was taken from among 
us. Deeply feeling our loss, we doubt not that her 
purified spirit received the welcome invitation of 
‘*Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world, for I was an hungered and ye gave me meat ; 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; a stranger, and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; sick, and 
ye visited me.’’ Cc. B. 


—-, in Lampeter, at the residence of Mark P. 
Cooper, on the 22d of Third month, 1869, after.a 
short illness, Lyp1a P. Brinton, widow of Samuel 
Brinton, in the 71st year.of her age; a member of 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 


——, at her residence, in the county of Prince 
Edward, Ontario, of paralysis, on the 30th of Third 
month, 1868, Exizasern, widow of the late Stewart 
Christy, in the 75th year of her age. In her déath 
society has lost a worthy member, and the poor 4 
sympathizing friend, whose heart and hand were 
ever open to relieve their necessities. She was a 
valuable member of West Lake Monthly Meeting, 
one of those humble unassuming Christians whose 
virtues were best known by her most intimate ac- 
quaintance. She was, in a true sense of the word, 
‘*a mother to the motherless,’’ treating the orphan 
childrep under her care with the same tenderness 
as her own, as was testified to by one who was 
under her parental care from two years old to man- 
hood. Truly she was a rare example of the Christian 
virtues, observing ihe golden rule of doing unto 
others as she would that they should do to her, 

——, at Moorestown, N. J., Third month 22d, at 
the residence of her son, Robert E. Evans, Auice, 
widow of the late Joseph Evans, in the 85th year of 
her age. 

——, Third month 21st, Resgccoa W. Hittpory, 
in her 40th year, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race street. 





. CORRECTION. 

In marriage notice of Anson Rogers and Elizabeth 
K. Diilingham, ‘contained in Jntelligencer of Third 
month 27th, 1869, it should read in Granville, in- 
stead of Greenville, N, Y. 
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FRIBNDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
‘Phe executive Committee will meet Sixth-day 
afternoon next, at 3 o’clock. Business preparatory 
to the Annual Meeting. 
Tuos. Garricuss, Clerk. 


casts 
The Treasurer of ‘‘ Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen”’ has received during 


the month : 

From City contributions......... ehesbsih betel gecéices $ 58 
‘* L. Py Yeatman, Hockessen, Del............. 5 
** Confidence, Perna «...............-.006 RMocdeo 5 
‘** Friends of Wilmington, Del., add............. 101 


$169 
Hewry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
Pamapa., 3d mo. 31, 1869. 30 N. Third St. 


—_———_-~.~68—- 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends 
for the promotion of First day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be held 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Darby, on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month 17th, at 10 o’clock A. M., and hold 
two sessions. Reports are desired and delegates in- 
vited from all Schools, First-day Reading Associ- 
ations, and kindred organizations, in order that a 
fall report may be forwarded to the Annual Confer- 

~ epee. All who feel interested are invited to attend 
and participate in the proceedings. 

Market street and Walnut street Railways convey 
passengers to Darby Road, from whence cars leave 
every 50 minutes for Darby. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., 
Lypia H. Hatt, \ Clerks. 

To facilitate business, please forward reports to 
theclerks by 14th instant, directed to 717 Willow 
street, Philadelphia. 





A Rute ror TALKers.—No one who 
wishes that conversation should be pleasant 
to his neighbors, as well as himself, should 
speak more than two or three sentences at 
once. However much he may have to say, 
it will be all the more agreeably said for 
giving others the opportunity of assenting, 
illustrating, qualifying, or even contradict- 
ing. The ball needs to be returned by the 


opposite player to make a lively game.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
: No. 21. 

Tn introducing the following extracts from 
letters recently received from our Teachers, 
our comment is simply the old story over 
again—their_ untiring fidelity to the trusts 
confided to them, and the anxiety of the ob- 
jects of these exertions to profit by them. In 
view of which the query arises again and 
again, can Friends permit this good work to 
fallto the ground for want of means?. The 
transition of these poor people, so often’ al- 
luded ‘to, is still progressing, and not yet at- 
tained ; a few years of fostering care and it 
is hoped the work will be measurably accom- 
plished. 

JENNIE SPEAR, located at Manassas, in al- 
luding to the number in attendance, writes: 








“They keep me very busy, andI am a 
ean hardly do justice to so many; but I¢ 
on some of my advanced scholars when) 
need assistance, and so get along very w 
Although the school house is very uncomfo} 
able and inconvenient, as it has not me he 
plastered and is minus two Coors, with a g 
scarcity of desks and benches, still, as 
have got along so far during the winter,] 
think we will have to be satisfied still longen 
I know the children cannot learn as fast ag 
they would in a good comfortable school 
room, but I know they do learn, and thinkif, 
severe punishment to be kept from school” 
even fora single day. Some of them am 
great grown men, and they manifest the sam 
interest in study as the younger ones. Mang) 
of them come four or five miles to school) 
and are amongst the most punctual. 
“The Sabbath school is quite large, and I 
can see an increasing interest in it. Lam néq 
tired of the work, yet every day I see new 
sponsibilities—there are so many wrong feék 
ings to overcome, so much that is contrary 
the teachings of the gentle Nazarine, and” 
sometimes the fruits of our. labor are so long” 
being manifested—but then I try to remember | 
their early training and consequent disadvan>_ 
tages. The children seem to want to do right,” 
when convinced which course of conduct % ~ 
right. I send a specimen of writing, by a © 
good boy who tries to improve all his time.” 
Miss Jennie Spear—“I take my pen in | 
hand to inform you how long I have been 
going to school. I started last January (1868) — 
and have lost six or seven weeks between the — 
time.” (In addition of course to the summer 
recess of several] months of which he takes no 
account.) 



















And I have also writen to my uncle in New — 


York city, and have reseived ansurs from — 
him. I can also read his letters, and I am © 


glad that I can read and write, it gives such 
satisfaction to father and mother. 


four. 


for us all to Jarn all we can and improve our 
time as well as we can, and mind what our 
teacher says. No more at present. 
“From your scholar, 
“ CHARLIE GERMAN.” 
[The ahove letter is given “verbatim et 
literatum,” minus of course the penmanship, 
which is more than creditable.] 







“I dont know whether I have — 
learned fast or not, but I have writen severl ~ 
letters to my brother in Texas and have re- — 
seived severl from him, and have read them. © 


I am in © 
hopes that our school may continue, and I © 
would like to see the rest of thescholars come 
in. I would like to see as many as we had) © 
last winter, if no more, and that was thirty~ — 
And I would be glad if our parents) — 
would see to bringing wood to this school. — 
Now, my dear school-mates, now is the time ~ 
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it Manassas, Va., returns grateful thanks for 
the kindness shown him, and informs us he 
wirposes going to school himself the coming 
mmmer. He speaks very encouragingly of 
poth the Day and Sabbath school under his 
tare, the latter numbering from 30 to 35 
wholars; closing with one of his hearty 
“Lord bless you, and the good cause in which 
you are engaged.” 


SaRaH E. Lioyp writes from Waterford, 
Ja., “T have had a large attendance this 
winter, though it will probably be much less 
next month, as spring work will oblige many 
of them to leave school. I am obliged to 
call on some of the more advanced ones every 
day for assistance, and I have been very much 
pleased with the manner in which most of 

em manage the classes of which they have 
.the charge, There are several of the girls 

who would make good teachers, and I regret 
g fone © much that they cannot come more regularly 
* to school. 





a “The fifty cents per month is paid cheer- 
> lomall fully by those who feel able, still in the four 
amber oo we have collected only thirty dol- 
dvan. § (27%: She goes on to narrate a new mode of 
righ giving the Freedmen business ideas, stating— 
et is “We have three ‘ Directors’ to collect this 
by a money and attend to all the business of the 
ne.” § *8hool. They meet once a week, and after 


oa they have attended to any business which 
| 1 @ they may have on hand, J. M. Wood and 
#@ myself read to them, and generally some of 


ar them read or recite selected pieces. They 
§ are learning to do business in a much more 

cal orderly manner than at first.” 

have _ The school of Harriet JENKINS, our 

ver] § colored teacher at Falls Church, has increased 


vel | wonderfully. In the Tenth month last she 
em, § had only thirty-eight pupils, with an average 


New § Attendance of twenty-one. Now, she reports 
rom § seventy, with an average attendance of forty- 
am | five! None of these are in the alphabet—45 


B  tead—65 write—5i are in arithmetic, while of 
1 in’ @ ‘theentire number 48 are between 6-and 16 
dI § years of age. 

me | Mary E. McBripr, at Fairfax Court House, 
iad “BH has still a flourishing school. She has a large 
‘ty class advanced to the “ Fourth Reader,” and 


nts' § some in “ United States History and Scholars 
ol. @ Companion.” With her school, as with others, 
me § irregularity of attendance is the greatest draw- 
ur back to aifvanchesetit. 
ur “ Maggie Lewis,” who has often been spoken 
of in this school and who has been studiously 
_ 4 endeavoring to fit herself for the position of 
4 teacher, has for some time been receiving a 
et # moderate compensation as an assistant, ap- 
iP a very grateful to us, and in a recent 
etter remarks, “I will try to be worthy of 


»Bensamin F. Grant, the colored teacher = confidence by doin 
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all I can to assist 
iss Mary ir. her work of éducation,” closing 
with the words, “ With a heart full of grati- 
tude to the kind friends North, I remain,” 
&c., &c. This letter is admirably written. 


We have cheering intelligence as to the 
condition of our four schools in Seuth Caro- 
lina, A letter from one of our teachers there 
says: 

x Government has offered to build a School- 
house here, if any person, or association will 
secure a piece of Jand on which to erect it. 
Land is selling here for little or nothing. I 
hope there may be some one or more who 
may feel like securing a small piece so that a 
permanent building may be erected, so as 
firmly to establish a school here which will 
be a monument of your love for these peo- 
ple.” 

Our corps of teachers in that locality as 
well as elsewhere is working nobly. Isabella 
Lewis (colored) still has charge of the pri- 
mary department very satisfactorily. 

It may be well to add, that, in the full belief 
that “some one or more” friends will feel 
the importance of securing the permanency 
above alluded to and cheerfully advance the 
funds requisite for that purpose, some steps 
have been taken individually towards its con- 
summation. Friends here have doubtless 
heard with extreme regret of the recent ill- 
ness of Cornelia Hancock, our pioneer teacher 
in South Carolina, but we are glad to an- 
nounce that she is now convalescent. 


CaTHARINE E. Hatt writes from Vienna, 
Va., “I sometimes think I am accomplishing 
wonders in my little kingdom, my pupils seert 
to improve so fast; but then just when I feel 
the proudest, I hear of some other school, 
where the children are making such rapid 
strides in learning, that I get discouraged. It 
seems impossible to keep my scholars any 
length of time. Families will occupy for a 
short time one of the little cabins close at 
hand, so that their children may have a few 
weeks schooling before they are hired out, or 
while they have nothing to do. 

“They come to school—learn to read and 
write a little, and the next thing I know, they 
are gone, father, mother, and a 1; and others 
have come to fill their places. Mary K. Brosius, 
the former teacher of this school spent a por- 
tion of one morning with me lately. She was 
surprised to see only one little girl who came 
to her. However, there are but few of the 
children who leave school before they can 
read tolerably well in the Firs? Reader, write 
short words and make all the figures. 

“Thirteen of the pupils I now have came 
to me when I taught at Andrews Chapel, and 
although they walk nearly five miles, they are 
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never late! The-day must be terribly stormy 
indeed, if it prevefits them from being pres- 
ent.” 








prove the advantages they have, to thet 
of their ability. I have one scholar abo 
18 years of age, who, when he first cam 
me, three weeks ago, did not know a six 
letter of the alphabet, but who now sp 
quite nicely. It is really a pleasure to te 
him, he is so anxious to learn, and his wh 
face beams with joy when he is called to 
a lesson.” d 
She also states, “ that an effort is being m 
by the colored people, to comply with a sy 
gestion forwarded to them by me, tliat th 
should collect money enough to pay @ 



















Tn reply to this letter, and to meet the dis- 
couragement apparent in the forepart of it, 
words of cheer and encouragement were dis- 
pensed, and reference made to what had been 
accomplished by her exertions, as being the 
germ of a future growth in intelligence, that 
nothing could prevent. 


Saran Ann Sreep, located at Waterford, 
Va., makes some interesting statements ; she 


































says: “TI have been kept pretty busy this 
winter; nearly all of my old pupils are again 
in attendance, and seem to have Jost none of 
their interest in their studies, I feel some- 
times as if I had not time to devote as much 
attention to each one as I ought,—but I give 
them all that I can. I have some girls that 
can assist me with the spelling classes, and I 
try to manage that they need not miss any of 
their recitations. The colored people here 
seem desirous to improve themselves in every 
way, are anxious to do all they can to help 
support the school, and are willing to pay 
fifteen dollars per month towards that end. I 
seldom hear of one being drunk, and I think 
their Temperance Society has been the means 
of reforming some who were addicted to 
drinking. One of my scholars is very much 
interested in Friends’ Intelligencer, and would 
like to subscribe for it, so he can have one 
all to himself. He is a worthy man, and if 
the price could be reduced to him, I think he 
would like very much to become a sub- 
scriber.” 

She pays a merited tribute to Capfain 
Smith, who has recently been “ relieved” as 
agent for the Bureau. “ He was such a good 
friend of the colored people in every respect.” 


IsaporE BrinkeRuoFF, at Herndon Sta- 
tion, Va., has only twenty-seven pupils. She 
attributes the small number in attendance to 
the open winter ; which has given opportunity 
for these poor creatures to work; and we 
know they cannot afford to set this aside. She 
epeaks encouragingly, however, of those who 
do attend regularly, remarking, “they are 
progressing finely.” 

Heven A. Hurtey, at Gum Springs, Va., 
writes ; “My school continues niuch as usual, 
with the exception of not quite so good an 
attendance. As the weather has been so 
mild, the farmers are commencing their 
spring work, which I am sorry to say deprives 
me of some of my bestscholars. Still, a few 
of these pursue their studies of evenings, and 
come to me when they are at a loss how to 
proceed, and on stormy days. With a very 
few exceptions they all take a great deal of 
interest in their studies, and really try to im- 


























teacher the last month of this season, am 
call it ‘ their month,’ 
the idea, have already subscribed twenty-six) 
dollars towards it,” and she thinks there will, 
be no difficulty in collecting the remainden 
Tn fact, some who were absent at the meeting 


untary missionaries commenced their labors, 
and an interesting letter from them has 
cently been received by the Association, im} 
which they say : ri 


the rainy season, and found a people char) 
acterized by great improvidence, swayed | 
hither and thither by divers political doc 
trines. Other teachers there, (being Southern” 
volunteers,) had succeeded in ae 
their enthusiasm by infusing into the Freed-— 


more glaring in Cotton and Sugar growing ~ 









They are pleased wil 











held for the purpose, have since sent wont wl 
that they “wish to do their share toward 7 | 
it.” “#§ fifty 

H. F. Hicueate (a colored lady) and her§ ious 
two daughters were furnished by our Assorg time 
ciation with funds to proceed to Canton)§ feel | 
Miss., their purpose being to establish schoo i pow 
in that district. Bf the 





Some months have elapsed since these vole: 
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“ We arrived in a worse than new place, int 













men a distaste for Northern people, and their § th 
example and influentes. This had to be dis wi 
pelled, and correct views as to the motives of § li 
their Northern friends. implanted into the § is 
souls of these poor boys and girls. Perplexie § it 
ties that baffle description, constantly environ § ) 
our way, and absorb our energies and in- § 
genuity. The social evils, which are so much § | 







States, are here confronting us in all their” 
enormity. I might give, you illustrative | 
proofs that would startle mora] communities, © 
My youngest daughter and myself have a © 
school of upwards of one hundred. My other ~ 
daughter joined my oldest daughter (a pio- 
neer from Louisiana) in an important and — 
prominent work at the capitol of this promis- — 
ing, yet greatly impoverished State. We feel ~ 
fully devoted. to this great work, It employs | 
our every thought, and weare greatly cheered — 
by kind assurances from our Northern friends, — 
But for the kind aid rendered us by your So- | 
ciety we would not now be enjoying the privi- 
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# time they can spare to come to school, and I 
om, @ feel I must do all for them that lies in my. 
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‘ponths or more, we have been favored with 









fied with regard to numbers, having about 


9 an anxiety of mind attending it, which cer- 
F tainly has that effect. Nevertheless, J love 


}} ling to sit at my feet (if need be) to learn; 
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Ige of this work. Notwithstanding the pre- 


use of county schools established amongst the 
mlence of considerable sickness for four 


Freedmen under my charge, have at length 
been distributed, and with other donations 
from these friends ha¥e proved of inestimable 
benefit to the recipients. At least twelve 
achools have been thus assisted, and hundreds 
of children can bless God ‘for the light you 
have thus dispensed to them. The garden 
seeds also proved a great help to this people, 
and though winter is far advanced, they are 
still being fed by the crop secured to them 
through your kindness. 

“Tam now about closing up my work 
among the Freedmen, (except the educational 
department,) on account of the discontinu- 
ance of the Bureau, and expect to start for 
my home on the 17th proximo. However, 
should our Heavenly Father open the way 
for my return to labor for the interests of this 
people, I shall feel it my duty to start out 
again, and give myself up to the work,” &c., 

eC.” 




































‘&eellent health,” &c., &c. 


| pany friends doubtless remember Caro- 
me THomAs, formerly located at Leesburg, 
4.,which school was abandoned by us in 
consequence of the impossibility of having a 
School-house fit to teach in, and the unwilling- 
ess on our parts to risk the health, and prob- 
ably the life, of any teacher under such cir- 
qumatances. Having at the time no other 
pening, we were very reluctantly compelled to 
ts with her. She is now in another field of 






abor under the superintendence of a few 
friends of Long Island, N. Y. It is always 
very pleasant to hear from her, and from a 
recent letter dated “Springvale,” &c., we 


@ote : 


_/ I have a large school, and am fully satis- 


fifty pupils, the majority of them men, anx- 
jous to learn all they can, occupying all the | - oman ® ° ome deat 4 ° 

Upon closing our quotations, it may be 
well to call attention to the increase of colored 
teachers and assistants, in this educational 
field of labor, as one of the most encouraging 
features of the work. 

“ Elevation” must follow this consciousness 
of their own powers, and its gradual, though 
sure, diffusion amongst the masses, will soon 
work wonders. The last report of the Edu- 
cation Committee makes the following ex- 
hibit: Of 632 pupils reported in 13 schools, 
467 read; 585 write; 373 are in arithmetic; 
only thirty-four are in the alphabet; while 
459 are between 6 and 16 years of age. To 
the above total of 632 add 100 in the school 
of H. F. Highgate and daughter, at Canton, 
Miss., of which we have no classified report, 
and we have a grand total of 732, who are 
the recipients of our care and attention, men- 
tally, independent of any other assistance that 
may have been rendered. J.M 
hiladelphia, Fourth month, 1869. 


power to advance them as fast as possible in 
the shortest space of time. Teaching thus, 
Isometimes find it exhausting, for there is 


my work and would not change it for another; 
daily do I have reason to feel this to be 
one of the noblest works in which we are per- 
mitted to engage. 

“T am often led to question my own heart, 
whether I am good enough to fill the respon- 
sible position of Teacher—to stand up as an 
example for these people. In the morning, 
standing before my desk, my eyes run over 
the school-room, filled to its utmost capacit 
with children of all sizes, and large men wil- 


is it to be wondered at if my heart goes up 
in prayerful supplication to the throne of the 
Most High for true wisdom and knowledge 
to instruct them, and that I may not grow 
lukewarm or arbitrary? for I have but to 
tay to this one—do this, and he doeth it; to 
that, come hither—and he cometh. Ihave an 
assistant now, in the person of an intellectual 
colored man, and we get along very nicely,” 





THE DARKENED NURSERY. 


There’s room enough in the nursery now, 
*T was crowded a little before; 

For when the crib in the corner sat, 
The rockers came close to the door; 

But the light was aweet and the air was soft, 
And the room was filled with cheer ; 

For we all were charmed to the chosen spot, 
By the voice of the baby dear. 


Where is the sunshine ? 

Where is the noise? 

Where are the playthings gone? - 

What shall I do with my empty arms? 
Sitting alone, alone! 

What shall I do with the vacant crib? 

Where shall I set hia chair? 

Must the little one’s clothes come down? 
O let me leave them there! 


c. 4 : ‘ ; . 

To show how the efforts for the Freedmen 
are appreciated by such of the “ official” as 
put their hearts into the work, it may be 
well to give an extract from a letter addressed 
to a member of the Old Abolition Society, by 
C. S. Schaeffzr, recently of the Freedmen’s 
rarer. who says, under date of “ January 

“The last of the books so kindly secured 
through your generous co-operation, for the 
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Fold the little garments, 
Lay fhem softly by; 
Put away the playt , 
Check the choking sigh. 
Tarn thee to thy duties, 
Take up life again, 
Newly co 
By this precious pain. 
Worx—thy face full heavenward ; 
Give thy life to God, 
His sweet peace shall keep thee, 
If thou ‘kiss the rod.”’ 
— Evangelist. 


————+—08- 


THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 
BY J, G. WHITTIER. 

L ask uot now for gold to gild 

With mocking shrine a weary frame ; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 

I ask not now for Fame. 
A rose-cloud, dimly seen above, 

Melting in heaven’s blue depths away— 
O, sweet, fond dream of humen Love! 

For thee I may not pray. 


Bat, bowed in lowliness of mind, 
I make my humble wishes known— 
only ask @ will resigned, 
O Father, to thine own ! 
To-day, beneath thy chastening eye 
«I crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 
A marvel seems the Universe, 
A miracle our. Life and Death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 


In vain I task my aching brain, 
Tn vain the sages thought I scan ; 
I only feel how weak and vain, 
How poor and blind, is mau. 


And now my spirit sighs for home, 
And longs for light whereby to see, 

And, like a weary child, would come, 
O Father, unto thee! 


Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day |! 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
‘TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 
The Upper Side. 
(Continued from page 79.) 

Up to this time the only employment in 
which a girl is not, hindered is the pursuit of 
pleasure. We now ask for more liberty of 
choice. It is strange that while no thinking 
man can look without anxiety on the future 
of a boy who is brought up without any pro- 
fession or occupation, hundreds and thousands 
of girls should without scruple be abandoned 
to that condition. Do the good folks think 
that Satan is not ingenious enough to find 
mischief for our idle hands and thoughts, as 
well as for those of our’brothers? Formerly, 
perhaps, it was otherwise, when the hands of 
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-Revolution did not take place till the ba 









the daughters of even the greatest he 
were fully occupied in household work, 
spinning, rving, and general housewi 
filled up the days of those to whom educa 
had never given more intelleetual aspirati¢g 
Some men may pretend to deplore the chai 
but, whether they approve it or regret 
they must accept it as an established f 
We have now women authors, artists, docté 
and, having these, we cannot expect to 
our particular class uninfected by the att 
phere around them. And surely no one cx 
desire such an anomaly,—that the daug 
of our middle classes should beuseful beif 
contributing to the advancement of literatu 
science, and art, while the girls of the hight 
ranks of society should be ignorant, uselé 
and frivolous? 
It is a question worthy of consideration 
and never more so than now. History has f 
ated to us over and over again, that in thy 
ong run the most worthy class will obtal 
and keep political power. Woe betide 
nation when any class has the right to desp 
those above them in social rank! The Frené 



































geoisie was more worthy—more intelligem 
and more moral, that is to say—than th 

noblesse, who had degraded themselves by 
their self-indulgent luxury and vice. 

We have said enough about the working@ 
our present svstem ; let us now glance at f 
effect we desire to produce. We suppe 
then, that it is wished to train these girls % 
leaders of English society, to be capable ¢ 
using rightly the wealth and power which 
will be theirs hereafter ; as leaders of fashion’ 
to be refined to the uttermost by the elevate 
ing influence of art and literature; and, a 
the future mothers of our statesmen afi 
heroes, to have their minds enlightened. by 
history and ennobled by patriotism. To be 
brief, it is desirable that our ladies should t i 
trained to be models of perfect womanhood, | 
A vain wish, we fear—though it is the ideal) 
which lics buried in every right-minded gitl® 
heart; but, though we must wait for the 
Milennium before we can expect to see it fuk 
filled altogether, might we not approach somé 
what nearer to it than we do? 

We are progressing in our ideas on femalé 
education, as in all else, but curiously enough 
we have begun at the wreng end. The f 
improvement was made in the national schools, 
then good middle-class schools were instituted 
for traning the teachers of the poor, and la 
ly we have been busy ourselves with schemes) 
for raising the standard of female education, ; 
by granting women thé advantages of Uni-} 
versity degrees, in order that they may be) 
better qualified to undertake the instruction’ 
of ladies. Our last step will be—what ought” 


































against the life we have been describing. 
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tp have been our first—an attack on the care- 
sand inefficient training which is at pres- 
git all that is bestowed upon girls in the upper 
qanks of society. An excellent scheme for a 
Tadies’ College has been started, and we only 
wich its spramones would declare its objects 
more boldly than they do. The idea of young 
ladies who have no need to turn their brains 
jnto money requiring a first-class education is 
po novel, that it has to be masked by refer- 
to the good that would be done by test- 

Ge the attainments of governesses. At the 
game time the committee must .guard against 
error of exclusiveness, as one of the chief 
enefits of the college would be the friendly 
contact into which it would bring the various 
sees of society. At present a girl has no 
opportunity of mixing with any but her own 
peculisr set, and in most cases louks down 
‘with Chinese contempt on all the outer world. 
We believe that few men, with the exception 
of a certain set of young London dandies who 
are girls in everything but name, can at all 
enter into the absurd feeling of “caste” which 
still exists among us, and which isa t 
barrier to much that is good. Another bene- 
fit’ would be the formation of real friendships, 
for at present a girl’s choice is so limited that 
the attachment, being based on accidental 
circumstances rather than on true assimila- 


tion of character, is seldom lasting, but is for- 


tten with the occasion which gave it rise. 
e believe that girls would not fly so readily 
to confession did they oftener possess a real 
friend, to whom they dared open their hearts 


and state their perplexities, A friend, with 


whom respect is a mutual feeling, is the best 
safeguard that a girl can have.. We believe, 
then, that this college would be a perfect God- 
send to many who now hate and struggle 

he 
emulation and the interests which it would 
ereate would fill the void so many have felt, 
and would give employment to many an ac- 
tive and energetic mind which now, for lack 
of something better, plunges recklessly into 
the excitement of dissipation. We know 
that it is objected by some that the half-year- 
ly residence inecellege will give young ladies 
an undomestic character; but this we very 


- much doubt, believing that the exercise of a 


moderate amount of self-dependence, under 
proper supervision (which, let us remember, 
they often do not have at home,) will render 
them more and not less fit for the manage- 
ment of others in after life. 


None can be better aware than ourselves of 


the dangers and difficulties with which this 
scheme is beset, but we must always remem- 
ber that no great work was ever carried to a 


successful termination by those who were 


afraid of failure. The present system has not 
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brought forth such good fruit that we need 
be afraid to try a new on 
pend on the choice of the first head-mistress ; 
we shall 
create the new college 
more than a mere learned woman; we must 
find one whose character and example will 
create and guide a spirit of enthusiasm among 
the students, which will raise them into a new 
and higher region of thought and character. 
Above all things, we must have one to whom 
every pupil can look up to as a superior. 
This has 

block in the way of a girl’s right education. 
A boy at a public school generally knows 
that his master is socially his equal, intellect- 
ually his superior. A girl, on the contrary, 
is expected to obey in the school room one who 
out of it is treated as her inferior, and one 
whom a clever ,irl may often without conceit 
feel to be really such in manners, a¢complish- 


Much will de- 


require a female Dr. Arnold to 
We want something 


itherto been the great stumbling- 


ments, and knowledge of the world. 
The question of what constitutes a really 


good mental training is one which widens 
every day. When there is but a small cita- 


del to be defended, those who command the 
garrison are justly expected to know thorough- 
ly every part of the fortifications ; but when 
the small fortress widens into a great empire, 
conquering province after province, there 
must be many generals; and these though re- 
quired to have a general idea of the state %f 
the frontiers, cannot enter into the details of 
every portion alike, but each takes a separate 
post, and is required to understand that 
thoroughly. So it is-now with the conquests 
of Learning over Ignorance. Three hundred 
years ago, if a man understood Latin, could 
converse in French, and translate an Italian 
sonnet adding thereto a few such accomplish- 
ments as riding, fencing, and dancing, he was 
considered a profound scholar and a most 
finished gentleman, and the world could not 
sound his praises with too loud a trumpet. 
In those days Science was an undiscovered 
land; History (such at least as we under- 
stand it now) was hot written; the whole 
broad domain of modern European literature 
was not in existence; and Mathematics, Art, 
Political Economy, were undreamt of. Now 
it is clear that this programme is far too ex- 
tensive to be embraced by any single mind, 
and certainly contains far more than can be 
crammed into the memory of a boy before he 
leaves college. So we find. ourselves on the 
horns of a terrible dilemma; for on the one 
hand we are derided for being superficial, 
and on the other we are scoffed at if we show 
ignorance of any of the leading principles of 
all these branches of knowledge. The diffi- 
culty of choosing the most needful out of all 
these many desirable things is: partly in- 
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creased and partly diminished in the case of 
girls : increased, because they have no expec- 
ted pee to guide their choice; dimin- 
ished, because, if they and their parents so 
pleased, they might carry on the cultivation 
of their minds to a mueh later period in life. 
It will be well therefore to give, as the com- 
mittee propose to do, a wide range of choice 
to the students at the college, that each may 
follow the bent of her own genius, and master 
one subject thoroughly. 
(To be/continued.) 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
THIRD MONTH. 










1868. 1869. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... ........... 7 days, 7 days. 
Rain all or nearly allday....; 0 ‘ $B. 6 
Snow, inclnd’g verylight falls) 5 “ 5“ 


Cloudy, withont,storms.....) 7 “ 4 * 
Clear, as ordinarily aceepted| 12 ‘ 13. 


31 sé 31 “ 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
. ETc. 


Mean temperature of 3d 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|41.12 deg. |39.47 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do.|76.50 ‘* (67.50 * 
Lowest do. do. do.| 5.00 “ |14.50 ‘ 
FAs during the month, do.| 3.36 in. | 5.30 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
being four current weeks 


for each year. 1096 1097 


Average of the mean temperature of 3d 














month for the past eighty years.......... 37.09 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1859...... ssumatinsterontesdral 48.25 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during that/ 
entire period, 1843................ siddésbisés \30.00 « 
COMPARISON OF RAIN, 1868, 1869. 
First month.:........0...scse0ee | 3.62inch.  4.28inch. 
Becond Month ....c.eee sevens. 2.52 ‘ 4.76 ** 
Third month............ ecccses 3.36 * 5.30 * 
Totals.....ccccseescoseeee 9.50 * 14.34 * 


But little to remark on'the above, except calling 
attention to a few facts—the temperature of the 
month just closed being almost identical with the 
average of eiyh'v years—the variation of on/y one in 
the number of deaths from the corresponding mouth 
of last year, and the great increase, this year, in the 
quantity of rain. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 3d, 1869. 


ITEMS. 

THe InpIAN APPROPRIATION BILL was passed with 
an amendment, prpviding for ten commissioners, to 
be selected for their intelligence and philanthrophy, 
who shall, in conjunction with the Indian Bureau, 
under the direction of the President, supervise the 
disbursement of the Indian Appropriations. 


Warrier is the name of a new first-class ship 
built by John Carrier, Jr., and owned chiefly by 
the Cashings of Newburyport. The poet who has 
done so muvh to enhance the fame of the Merrimac 


J. M. Exxis. 
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replied thus to the request for permission to py 
him this appropriate honor : # 
In the course of my life I have done som 
in the seafaring line as well as in Spanish c: 
but unfortunately my ships rarely come to 
It is a satisfaction, therefore, to feel that I 
now an interest in a stauncher craft, substan 
as oaken ribs and copper bolts can make 
With renewed thanks to the owners and buildem 
for the complimentary use of my name, ue 
I am very truly thy friend, 
Joun G. Wuirrizk, 
If the fine vessel weathers the storms of ¢ 
half as stoutly as the Quaker singer faced the 
pest that roared around him and other oppon 
of slavery in former days, and ploughs the sea 
fore favoring gales as gracefully as he has deacri 
the scenery and told the legends of her native ri 
she cannot fail of making prosperous voyages 
finding welcome harbors ; and however far she 
sail, she will not out-sail his bravely earned fame, 
as the poet of justice and humanity, as well as 
purest beauty and truest sentiment.— Boston Tram 
script. S 
Tae Przamips.—The accurate measurement of 
the sides of the Great Pyramid is still attracting 
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tention, and the result of the labors of the party 
Royal Engineers of Great Britain, now engaged if 
this work, is waited for with much iuterest. , 
surveys, if correctly made, will settle many inter 
esting points in reference to the units of length 
used among the ancients. Thus Herodotus states 
that the Egyptian cubit is equal to the Grecian 
cubit, and that the Great Pyramid has sides exactly 
five hundred Egyptian or Greek onbits in length, 
and covers exactly twenty-five arure or Egypt a 
acres, the arura containing one thousand squ : 
cubits. Again, the Parthevon at Athens, according 
to other historians, gives the Greek anits of length, 
and by modern measurements of this ancient build- 
ing, the mean length of the Greek foot is 12-149 
inches, and of the Greek cubit 18°224 inches. Malti- 
plying the cubit thus ascertained by 500, the length 
of the side of the Great Pyramid should be 9112 
inches. The mean length of the side of the Pyra- 
mids as obtained by examiuing the structure i self, 
is calculated to be 9110 inches, and thus a reasom 
ably aceurate standard of ancient measures hag 
been fixed. The difficulty in the way of arriving at 
the true result is greatly enhanced -by the fact that 
the casing stones of the pyramid have been re- 
moved. The sockets cut in the rock to receive the 
corner blocks still remain, and the calculations as 
to the actual width of the casing stones are affected 
by errors arising from this source.— Phila. Ledger. — 
Remarkas! BE Works.—Nineveh was 15 miles long, | 
8 wide, and 40 round, with a wall 100 feet high and 
thick enongh for three chariots,abreast. Babylon” 
was 50 miles within the walls, which were 75 feet 
thick, 300 feet high, and had 100 brazen gates. The 
Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the 
support of the roof. It was a hundred years in” 
building. The largest of the Pyramids is 481 feet” 
high and 653 on the sides; its base covers 11 acres.” 
The stones are about 30 feet in length, and the- 
layers are 308. It employed 330,000 men in the” 
building. The Labyrinth, in Egypt, contains 300 
chambers and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents 
ruins 27 miles round and 100 gates. Carthage was 
23 miles round. Athens was 25 miles round, and 
contained 350,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves. The 
Temple of Delphos was so rich in donations that it 
was plundered of $500,000, and Nero carried away 
from it 200 statues. The walls of Rowe were 13 
miles round. 
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R. L. PENNOCK, 


DEALER IN GOOD 


————— 


At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store|; FHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Will be fonnd the following line of fresh and de- 
sirable goods adapted to'their wants, many of which 
are of our own importation, viz. : 

Dark Olive Green Alpacas. 

Dark Olive Brown Alpacas. 

Dark Brown and Mode Silks, from $1.75 to $3.00. 

Black Gros Grain Silks,—a full line. 

Narrow Stripe Silks, fine quality, dark grounds. 

Small Plaid Silks, $1.12}, very cheap and selling 
fast. 

Granite, Crape and Takko Poplins, for suits. 

Poplinetts—Striped, Chené and Plain. 

French and Irish Poplins—beautifal shades for 
suits. 

Neat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goods. 

Black and White and Brown and White Plaid 
Spun Silk Shawls. 

Mixt Square Shawls—with and without borders. 

Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. 

Mode Hernani—for Dresses and Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls—finest assortment we ever offered. 

Our House Furnishing Department, as well as the 
Cioth, are complete with a large and choice stock. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


emn xi 43 


“RULES OF DISCIPLINE.” 


The Representative Committee or Meeting for 


Sufferings have ordered another edition of the Book 


of Discipline printed, which will be ready for dis- 
tribution about the lst of Fourth month next. 


Monthly and other Meetings who wish them will 
be furnished at the rate of 26 cts. per copy, by 


application to either of the undersigned. 
Wm. Dorsey, 923 Market St, 
Jos. C. TurNPENNY, 813 Spruce St., 
Joun Saunpers, 34 N. Fourth St., 
Committee. 


Friends and others who wish to procure one or 
more copies, can do so at the rate of 35 cts. per 


copy, by application to 
T. Extwoop Zetu, 17 and 19 S. Sixth St. 


Philadelphia, 34 mo. 13, 1869. 43 


EATON FEMA 





Situated on Philadelphia and Baltimore Central 


Railroad, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Spring Term will commence 5th of Fourth month 


next. 
For Circulars, address 
E, T. SWAYNE, 


43 3t. Principal. 


Yard No. 1407 Callowhill St., above Broad. 
410 6tp. 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a large assertment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Also tates HATH 
K MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices REDUCED. mwexi wyp 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome 
ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 

OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
change. exxi 


TRIMMING STORE. 


A fresh supply af Woolen Yarns and Germantown Wool. Also 
Silk and Cotton Blonde, with Hosiery, Gloves, dc. 
43 xmpfw A. K. PARRY, 612 Spring Garden St. 


jis. BOOxS 


| ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


EMMOR COMLY, 


144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 








18mo. 141 pp., Cloth........ 0008 sees ++ «+ Price 50c. 
THOMAS BELLWOOD, the Btory of, by A. L. P. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible............. ++-Price 20c. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1.00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jonsson. 18mo. 71)pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“« 106 “ “ Second. “ 40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

32 MO. 64 PP..r.eeeeecoeeee <evecesee ssvessessPPICe 200, 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonyson. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Quest and 

Answers, designed to encourage serious and 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth.......00-...F Price 20¢. 
A Pable of Paith..........00000.Price, per dos., 306, 
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FRIENDS’ 


JOHN J: LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Intends this season to be ahead of all com- 

titors in furnishing goods which Friends 

ave desired and ont not hitherto procure. 
He has therefore had made in England and 
France many goods espeeety for his own 
sales. He aims to make his store HEAp- 
QUARTERS for goods for Friends. 
the following list : | 


Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Wide Lama Cloth, a new article for Shawls and 
Dresses——the only lot in this country. 

Mode and Brown Silk- finish Alpacas. 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. ; 

Chené and Plaid Poplinetts. 

Silk Hungarians and Zenobias. 

Silk warp Polynese Cloth. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid, Brown and Black Silks. 

44 5.4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc, worth 45. 

Bound Thibet Shawis. Every Friend wishing one 
is invitéd to.call before purchasing, as he has shades 
imported expressly for him, and not to be found 
elsewhere. ems xi ly. 


‘CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


- BENJAMIN CREEN, 
_ 33 WN. Becond B8t., ‘St, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The ert: New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tion 
m have just received a large ‘stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAW LS. Bound and Unbound. Aleo a large assortment of 
S1LK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. dc. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 

The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 

14th and 15th Sts., New York Ciry. 912 68 lyp 


SWITHIG ¢€. SRORTLIDGE’s 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, 


At Kennett Square. Chester Co., Penna., 
Will begin a term of twelve weeks, 3d mo. 29, 1869, 
S20ef 


~ BOOKS FOR SALE 


Janney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8, 347 pp., 95c. Neat 
poke coemaenun ets. and upwards, Journal of John Com 
$2.00. Jourtial of Hugh. Judge, $1.00, Journal of John Wool- 
tai 00. .Japnrey’s Life of W m.,Penn, do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 

. aoe. E. Michener, ‘cloth, 50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
er vol. out of en $8. Works of Isaac 
ty, Penna., $3.00, 


Please see 


owe 3mo 


Fenngog 4 ee ersations, BL Emily Mayland, 31.00, 
“The crate * $1.00. No Sect in I Taten Foe 50 cts, 
a dozen. © Book of Nature, in 3 parts. Hbustrated $2.65. 


»om: the Christian Ministry. Jobu Jackson, 50c. 
Young Foes Friends’ eel. a Mellnwell, cloth. 75e. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. Account of John Richardson, 
mailed for $1.00.°The Sabbath er r Life, by RD. eens $1. £0, 


About 20 Pen cont ai TOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh Bt. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Ws BEACOGE, | 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 





i 


yt 


f 


PHILADELPHIA. (f? 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins | 
oe en requisite for Funerals furnished. ~ 





BEST PAINTS KNOWN. 


BRID 
100 ae of as Peeora Co.’s dark-colored "ant atir 9 $1280) eit 
paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, ( .00,) and wear longer, 
This Co.’s Waits Leap is the whitest and most durable known. 
3 SMITH BOWEN, Seo'y 
Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
Office, 150 N. 4th St., Pbhiladr. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FORRITORE WAREROONS, 
No, 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and. Upholstering. 
Removals and Pack g of Furniture 

carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor Storing Furniture. 


For BO noua Does Or heen eet tae 2 


418¢ 1017 


exxi ly 


Ereildouh Boarding School 
FOR GIRLS 


Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 22d of Second month next. 
Thorough and careful instraction in every depart- 
ment. Terms $80.00 per session of rey weeks. 
For full particulars address the Princ 
R. DARLINGTON, "yR, 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Situated’ on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Kighth Session of this Institution will commerce on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. 
Terms o per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 


For full particulars ad 
. HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36 wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


FRIENDS SEMINARY, 


A Boarding School’ for both Sexes. 


This Institution, which bas been ia successful operation during 
the past winter, will reopen for a term of thirteen weeas, Fourth 
month 6, 1869. for Circulara address 

THUMAS D. SMEDLEY, Principal. 
213zt Kaston, Washington Co., N.Y. 


THE OSWEGO INSTITUTE, 
At Oswego Village, Duchess Co., .N. Y., 
Will begin ites Summer Term the 5th day of Fourth 
month, (April,) 1869, and continue fourteen weeks. 

For particulars, address AMIE DRURY, 
Swe . Principal. 
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